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Introduction 

My presentation represents the bringing together of two not very distinct 
experiences. The first experience is my dissertation study for which I interviewed 20 
women at 3 different colleges examining their definitions of self and the way they made 
meaning of the relationship between race and gender. The second experience is a reflexive 
process I engaged in both during and after my study. In this experience I explored my 
own role in my dissertation research as a Black middle class woman. 

Today I will bring these two experiences together in a way that I hope shares with 
you both the fascinating findings of my research as well as the complexity of engaging in 
critical, conscious, and reflexive research. My presentation is divided into 3 parts (more 
divisiveness I know). In the first part you will hear from me, the researcher, about the 
study - it’s framework, method, and questions. In the second part you will hear from the 
women who so graciously offered their words. Lastly, you will hear from me, the Black 
middle class woman who is sometimes the researcher and other times the researched. To 
help you (and me) keep track of all of this I will use three cues. The first are overheads 
which will alert you to the topic being addressed. The second cue is this pair of glasses 
which represent the “academic”. The third cue is this backpack which represents the 
“student”. I will put these on and off as it is appropriate throughout the presentation. 

The Study [Glasses] 

There is substantial literature that urges colleges and universities to address the 
issues of cultural and ethnic diversity on their campuses (Jones, 1990; Schlossberg, 1989: 
Stage and Manning, 1992). The reason commonly given is the increasing number of 
students of color on campuses and the changing demographics of the country as a whole 
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(Gollnick, 1992; Jones, 1990). A more provocative reason is that all students need to feel 
that they matter on a campus (Schlossberg, 1989). While all students may experience 
forms of marginality over the course of their time in college, students of color in particular 
can feel marginalized more often than they feel that they matter. This marginalized 
experience can negatively affect their academic and social experiences. 

The study findings described in this presentation highlight the experiences of 
African American women on three college/university campuses across the country. As 
students who are defined both by their race and gender, these women and other women of 
color provide a unique challenge and opportunity for colleges and universities to address 
the complex issues of diversity in higher education. 

Conceptual Framework 

The sociocultural model of the self developed by Oyserman and Markus (1993) 
argue that the self cannot be studied void of its sociocultural context. They posit that the 
self is comprised of many self-conceptions. While some self-conceptions are temporary 
and function only in a given moment, others are more permanent self-conceptions and 
result from repeated experiences. 

To utilize this framework, it is necessary to draw upon other work to identify the 
sociocultural contexts specific to African American college women. Patricia Hill Collins 
(1991) argues that Black women experience overlapping social and political oppressions 
based on a variety of sociocultural factors (e.g., race, gender, class, sexual orientation). 

To focus on any one of these factors alone would be to minimize the role of the others 
creating a false representation of African American women's experiences. To label this 
multi-factored experience, Collins refers to the identity of African American women as a 
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"both/and" construct (e.g., both African American and women). As a tool for interpreting 
the experiences of African American women, Collins (1991) developed a framework she 
calls Black feminist thought. She presents five dimensions that characterize Black feminist 
thought: (1) core themes of a Black woman's standpoint, (2) variation of responses to core 
themes, (3) the interdependence of experience and consciousness, (4) consciousness and 
the struggle for a self-defined standpoint, and (5) the interdependence of thought and 
action. For today I will focus on the first and second dimensions. 

The first dimension is concerned with core themes that exist for African American 
women as the result of a common history and similar experiences. The second dimension 
Collins describes as "variation of responses to core themes". While as a marginalized 
group African American women have shared the experiences of racism and sexism, 
activism, struggle, and stereotypes, each individual woman will have a unique response to 
these experiences depending on the environment she is in and her unique life 
circumstances. 

Method 

While this study used a mixed-method design, today I will be sharing only the 
qualitative data (see Jackson, 1996 for more). Essentially I wanted to find out how 
African American women defined who they were in their respective college contexts. 

How did they make sense of gender and race within their definitions of self? What role 
did the type of school they attend play in such meaning-making? I interviewed 20 women 
from three schools each for 1-2 hours. Wesson is a predominately white coeducational 
university. Berton is a predominately white women’s college. Johnson is a coeducational 
HBCU. All three schools are private. 
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The Women [Backpack] 



Being an African American woman means struggle. 

It's another item, it's like another item on the reasons the world should oppress 
Dianne list, or try to oppress. Um, basically that just means that I've got to be 
aware of that and not fall victim to it. And if that means that I have to work a little 
harder, then I'm just going to have to work a little harder. 

It's like you don't have license to cry. Because, I mean what the hell you 
complaining about? People have went through worse. Would you please! 

But, on the other side, the one side, the Black side, being Black is such a hard 
struggle, but in the end the results are rainbowy and colorful. Because you've 
worked so hard and now to look back it's like I'm over that. I'm on that mountain 
top, it's over. 

Being an African American woman can be problematic. 

I would think that, being a woman has recently meant that, for me it's kind of, in a 
big way it's kind of been disconcerting because I start to realize like the kind of 
society I'm in and the kind of world that I am and I start to realize, you know, I 
mean, it really bites for women. I mean, everything is just like over here with the 
male dominated power structures and it's like, ok how easy access am I going to 
have to that? So, realize that there's a glass ceiling. You're only going to get this 




far. 



...when you're Black going out there everyone's thinking, especially as 
professional, oh well they're just going to go and they're going to just forget where 
they came from and all that. And so you have to deal with the white people 
looking at you funny anyway, and then you know the Blacks in your community 
trying to downgrade you. 

Being an African American woman means being conscious. 

It's, it's really hard, because when you're in a situation, at least I find myself doing 
this now because I'm much more conscious and aware than when I used to be, and 
I'm thinking what is she thinking, how is she interpreting this..? 

You just don't, if you're conscious it's like the responsibility of the knowing. You 
know, if you're conscious that you're Black and you understand what's going on 
you just, either you have struggle to be like the "Invisible Man", and just go hide. 
And I think that's something that a lot of Black people do struggle with. 

I'm Black, I got work to do. I can't just be a student and be content with that and 
be happy with myself because I know, 'cause I know better. And a lot of times I 
wish that I just didn't know. That's why I look at those white people on [the] Plaza 
and I'm like, I wish, I just wish all I had to worry about is class and who's zoomin' 
who. 
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Variation of Responses to Core Themes - it depends on where you go to 

school [Glasses] 

The second dimension of Black feminist thought recognizes the diversity of 
responses by African American women to core themes. In this instance there are 
variations by school. Attending an HBCU rather than a PWCU seems to have an influence 
on how women talk about who they are as African American women. Women at Johnson 
most often refer to the struggle in being African American women in the larger society. 
While they are in an all African American environment, they do recognize that outside of 
Johnson they will have to deal with racial discrimination and racism. However, currently 
Johnson offers a safe place to be Black. Most of the women chose Johnson because it is 
an HBCU. They expected that it would nurture and support them as African Americans. 
For most of the Johnson women, the school has met this expectation. 

Berton and Wesson women, though they also mentioned struggle, spoke more 
often about their consciousness as African American women as it is informed by struggle. 
Sometimes the struggle was with white students and negative conceptions of African 
Americans. Other times the struggle was more personal. How do I not lose who I am as 
an African American and also be successful in the larger society? Being at PWCUs these 
women are also confronted with the issue of being a woman who is different from what 
the school environment considers "woman." [Backpack] 

Kelly at Johnson 

Well, I always wanted to come to Johnson and my sister wanted to come to 

Johnson, and you know it's a Black school. It's really it's everything that I thought 
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it would be. Like about you know about forming your identity and really learning 
about who you are. 

Lori at Berton 

And, and then um, people hear that Berton, oh all women, we can always be 
women here. But the archetype, the prototype for a woman is a white woman. A 
white straight woman like that. So if you happen to be African American, Latino, 
or Chinese, and you happen to be bi or questioning or queer, oh my gosh, just 
forget it. 

Cynthia at Wesson 

When I was thinking about doing feminist studies I took a few courses in it. But I 
was really disappointed because I think the feminist movement has really excluded 
women of color in a lot of respects. And so, and I think, its always been a 
question of, well you're a woman. But it's like I can't, no I'm a Black woman and 
that's really a unique experience. . . 

Summary of Qualitative Findings [Glasses] 

These excerpts from interviews show clearly how both race and gender are important 
and related constructs within the self-concept of African American women. The core 
themes of struggle, problem, and consciousness represent only a snapshot of what being 
an African American woman means to these participants on these campuses. The racial 
and gender composition of schools strongly influences the options available for these 
women to experience both their gender and racial identity. Women at Johnson find 
strength in who they are as both African Americans and as women. Women at Berton and 
Wesson spend much of their energy fighting race-based stereotypes and demanding to be 
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identified, recognized, and respected for both their race and gender. In addition, women 
at these two schools are faced with proving to white students, faculty, and administrators 
that they are academically qualified to be on campus. At all three of the campuses African 
American women struggle to not loose a connection with their racial/ethnic community at 
the same time they strive for success and recognition in the larger society. 

About me/us - The dilemmas of interpretation and re-presentation [Remove Glasses] 

I am an African American woman who studies African American women 
consciously. By doing this I am also conscious that the people I study are in essence 
“me”. I engage in such study because of the lack of my/our experience represented in the 
research literature. My sameness is made more complex by the fact that I attended three 
of the four schools represented in my study at some point during my undergraduate or 
graduate career. So not only am I studying myself/us in a collective sense, with this study 
I also studied myselfrus within specific shared environments (though during different time 
periods). 

During this reflexive process I struggled with the tension involved in having both 
insider and outsider status. I was especially worried about interpretation and re- 
presentation issues. How do I interpret stories about “myself ’/us? What do I bring with 
my insider status to that interpretation? In what ways am I also an outsider and how does 
this influence my interpretation and re-presentation? How does what I bring as an 
individual African American educated woman join with what the women in my study bring 
to create a shared meaning of our/their experiences as African American educated 
women? Can I present both the similarity and diversity within the us called African 
American women? 
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Richardson (1995) points out that one problem with reflexivity is the danger of 
being excessively reflexive to the point of getting lost in meta-analysis. While I would 
agree that this could be a problem and a researcher could wind up “cogitating their navel”, 
the purpose of the research could be a mitigating factor. As defined by Baca Zinn, I am 
one of those “minority researchers who seeks to ‘set the record straight’”. As such, the 
issues raised for me in my reflexive process focused less on the meaning of meaning, and 
more on how I was re-presenting the collective of African American women and 
interpreting the stories that together we wove of our experiences. I was concerned with 
how this negotiated meaning, that I was ultimately responsible for sharing with the public, 
would be interpreted by readers. 

Foster (1996) warns that it is not uncommon for researchers of color to loose 
access to the cues that facilitate their movement within their own communities. This can 
be the result of the mainstreaming and assimilation necessary for pursuing research in 
academia. The result is a decreased sense of value of the way of thinking and 
communicating that is very valuable within their “birth communities". 

Being reflexive has allowed me to consider this warning and to take it seriously. 
For some of us in certain contexts, being an African American woman in a visible sense is 
enough to confirm insider status. In other contexts, being an African American woman in 
a visible sense does not mean that I am an African American woman in a political sense. 

Being reflexive helped me to identify the negotiated meaning created between me 
and the women in my study. This meaning was created with the help of the larger African 
American community that has a shared socio-cultural, historical, and political experience 
in this country. While being an insider provided me with unique opportunities and points 
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of connection with my participants, looking back reflexively, it also challenged me to be 
critical of my own assumptions and agenda. Being reflexive in this instance pushed me to 
own the research that I do which is both personal and political. When I began my 
dissertation study I was studying my-self. In exploring the ways in which the women in 
the study and myself were the same and yet different, I have sense come to recognize that 
I was actually studying our-selves - us. Engaging in reflexive practice provided me the 
opportunity to recognize that and to remember who my research was for and why I bother 



to do it at all. 
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